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ABSTRACT 

The University of Southern Maine offers a Master's 
degree in Instructional Leadership designed to prepare educators for 
the demands of working with others to promote educational excellence. 
Two themes of the progran focus on: problem finding — the disposition 
to scrutinize aims as well as means; and a valuing of and practical 
experience with action research. During the program, the teacher 
leader identifies a problem pertaining to educational leadership and 
formulates a leadership strategy related to a solution. This study 
looks ?.c the growth of leadership in tne conte*t of ';his action 
research project; specifically, the strategies that teacher leaders 
select in such a research project and how teacher leaders view their 
success as leaders. Data were derived through: (1) an analysis of 
practicum reports wherein the leader identifies a problem pertaining 
to educational leadership and formulates a leadership strategy 
related to a problem solution; (2) a review of pertinent literature; 
(3) examination of site-specific factors that influence the problem 
or its resolution; (4) the formulation and implementation of a 
leadership strategy; and (5) the documentation and critical 
assessment of the applied leadership steps. The leadership strategies 
within the action research projects can be seen as relationships in 
the following categories: school/district administration; teachers; 
students; curriculum; parents; and other resources. (LL) 
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Transforming Teacher Leadership 
Through Action Research 

An important outcome of the school reform and restructuring movements has 
been the professionalization of teaching through increased teacher leadership. As in 
any profession, teachers are now active in regulating membership, applying new 
structures to the teaching career, and influencing the productivity of their schools 
(Soltis, 1987). For example, in Maine teachers are increasingly involved in 
planning and conducting preservice teacher education and serve on peer support 
teams which make decisions governing teacher recertification. Most school districts 
in Maine have not embraced the career ladder, their teachers, like others in a national 
study (Yee, 1986), appear to be less interested in hierarchically arrayed positions 
than in a richer pool of professional opportunities for all classroom teachers. This 
paper focuses on the third area of leadership: problem solving which changes the 
outcomes of teaching and learning. 

♦Teacher leaders must be guided by a reflective and inquiry oriented posture to 
improve classroom and school practice" (Zimpher, 1988). To that end, the 
University of Southern Maine offers a Master's degree in Instructional Leadership 
designed to prepare educators for the demands of working with others to promote 
educational excellence. Two of its themes specifically address this area; 1) a focus 
on problem finding, the disposition to scrutinize aims, as weU as means, and 2) a 
valuing of and practical experience with action research, the disciplined examination 
of actual practice. The growth of the teacher leader as an inquiring professional, 
both cognitively and technically, occurs over time and is deliberately nurtured 
through many of our courses leading to the final practicum. The teacher leader 
identifies a problem pertaining to educational leadership and formulates a leadership 
strategy related to a problem solution. This study looks at the growth of 
leadership in the context of this action research project. Specifically, what are the 
strategies that teacher leaders select in an action research project? And, how do 
teacher leaders view their success as leaders? 
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Methodology 

Mhough no, ab.e follow our teacher .eaders into the field due to prohibitive 
costs and the possibility of interacting in d» students own research outcomes . 
could explore these questions through analysis of the Practicum Report whtch 
document the student's identification of a leadership prob.em in a field semng. 
revi ew of pertinent literature and other germane resource,, examination of sue- 
specif, factors that influence the problem or Us resolution, the formulanon and 
im p,ementation of a leadership strategy, and me documentation and cnncal 
assessment of the applied leadership steps (Goldsberry, 1990). 

^ ,987 when me practicum became fully developed under the direction of 
Lee Goldsberry. the Instructional Leadership program has graduated 82 students. 
For this study, seventeen practicum reports were analyzed, approximately twenty 
percent of the graduates. Tbe selection of these repor. could best be descrtbeti as 
deUberatively random. Although the tesearcher has led the practicum semtnar at the 
off .campus site, none of these repons were selected. Repons were selected from 
practicum seminars led by Dr. Ue Goldsberry and Dr. Edwin Kulawiec. The 
researcher was, however, familiar with many of the students, having had 
approximately two-thirds of them in a curriculum development course, and servtng 
as second reader for one of tine repons. The selected repons were no. based on 
quality of the report but rather on the variety of projects undertaken and the 
indusionofaselfassessmentrebtedtoleadership. Tne authors ofeach report are 
Usted in Figure 1 and their studies will be referenced by name throughout tins 
report. 

As shown in part through Figure 1 . the following data was collected from each 
practicum report: the educational position of me action researcher, the context of 
*e research study, the topic under stud, the strategies used in the stud, and the 
self assessment of leadership. 
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Figure 1. Researcher, Context, and Problem of Practicum Reports 



Researcher 



Context 



Blanchard, 1989 

chairperson 
Miller/Nerbak, 1989 

teachers 
Miller, R., 1989 

teacher 
Provost, 1989 

teacher 

Lodge, 1989 

teacher 
Foster, 1988 

teacher 
Guite, 1990 

teacher 

Dominic, 1990 

chairperson 
Fryling, 1990 
teacher 

Downey, 1990 

teacher 
Dumas, 1989 

former teacher 

and administrator 
Brown, 1990 

teacher 
Crane, 1989 

teacher 
Haskell, 1989 

teacher 
Courchesne, 1989 

teacher 
Dunn, 1989 

teacher 
Sutherland, 1990 

teacher 



small, rural middle schoool 
7-8th gd. science classes 
9th grade in high school . 

5 elementary schools and 

1 high school in 
a rural district 

6th grade in a middle school 
in a small city 

6 elementary schools in a 

small district 

combined 10 grade English 
Social Studies course of a 
large urban high school 

urban school district 

2 buildings uniting as 
a middle school in 
a small school district 

vocational/technical school 

independent day school 
gds. 6-12 

4th grade in open school 

with 500 students, gds. 4-6 
small, rural, low socio- 
economic school district 
small, rural middle school 

large junior high in 
a blue-collar city 
.mall, rural high school 

science class in a junior high 
school in a small town 



Topic of Problem 

math curriculum changes 
hands on learning in science 
general science curriculum 
planning for middle school 

after-school support program 
computers in curriculum 

interdisciplinary curriculum 
for general students 

assessment of peer coaching program 

school/community relations 
regarding the middle school 
concept 

student learning styles 
learning to learn strategies 



student aspirations 

emotional-social needs 

of students 
integrated art curriculum 

faculty collaboration on 

intermural sports program 
science fair projects 

cooperative learning 
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Although the entry characteristics of teacher leaders have been considered in 
other studies (Lieberman, et al., 1988), this was not a variable under investigation. 
Only three of the teacher leaders held a designated "leader" position in their 
respective school; wo were department chairpersons and one was a former 
teacher/administrator (not principal). Because they did no. hold formal leadership 
positions, they utilized a more organic approach to working as teacher leaders. 
Many of them came to this activity with a history of involvement in curriculum 
development. Their participation in the instructional leadership program had also 
been augmented by participation in additional conferences, seminars, and 
workshops. 

The sample of practicum reports also includes a wide array of contexts for the 
application of leadership strategies. In the early phase of the practicum, the student 
conducts an analysis of their setting as a preliminary step in the identification of a 
puzzlement and uses force-field analysis in planning potential strategies. "It was 
important for me to do an analysis of my own school district; every system has its 
own personality and politics" (Foster,1988). The settings for the action research 
projects range from a single classroom to an entire city district. It is evident that 
our master's candidates come from predominately small town, rural areas. Even the 
largest district has only two high schools, three middle schools, and eight 
elementary schools. In these settings, there are very few central office support 
staff. At the school level, there are often no assistant principals; some small 
elementary schools use teaching principals. Teachers have a fertile ground for 

initiating leadership. 

The problems under study are indicative of the concerns of many educators 
during the past four years, primarily in the areas of curriculum (math, science, art, 
computer, interdiscipUnary) and instruction (cooperative learning, learning to learn 
strategies, student learning styles). Two of the projects direct the researcher's 
attention to the transition to middle schools. Two projects address issues related to 
co-curricular activities: intramural sports and science fairs. Two projects are 
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„Hnn*l/social needs and aspirations 
ofswdents. Oneproject d oaching movement. 

. c;wiitip.s in her school. 



lnteresungiy, r- 

admmistrativeresponsibiUdes in her school. 



All2USiS • fr „ m *e array of data from seventeen practicum 

. that mflV follOW. 



research questions that may Mow. 



Findings 

, Wfl the , e act ion research projects can be seen as 
Ue^adershipsn.teg.esw.m.nmeseacu teacners , 

unships in the following clones: schooVdrs* 

ofth e findings along^thself-assessment stents wh.chapp.yt 
categories. 

^ SW>m . M of tee prcj ee.s was to seek permission and gain support 
Thefirstsepmmostoftheseproje „, t0 

ofdreadn^is^msehCK,.^^.^ 

conferred with either the district cumculum three -r Pec 
staff development coordinator, or the snpenntendent (2). One researc 
up with a written proposal to her headmaster. 
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In the middle stages of the projects, the relationship to the administration became 
less direct in most cases. Foster developed a proposal for a new position of 
computer coordinator, and worked through the administration to get that position 
funded and selected. She asked the principal to make the presentation to the board. 
Although she had planned to attend the board meeting to provide responses to 
technical questions, her principal suggested that she not attend if she contemplated 
applying for the job. She deferred to his good judgment. In Courchesne's case 
when board approval was needed, a principal asked for the support of the 
committee which had been organized by the teacher leader. "To get a little, give a 
little. The principal wanted our help before the school board; so we did it!" 
(Courchesne, 1989). Only Blanchard reported an incident in which he sought and 
received additional funding, in his case for classroom calculators. 

In the data reduction phase of the analysis, the focus was stricdy on discovering 
the strategies used, not problems encountered. Most of the practice showed a 
healthy relationship to the principal, if und when it was mentioned. Principals 
would often recommend strategies for working with negative teachers. Many 
would attend group meetings when available. Provost found a high school 
principal to be a gatekeeper when efforts were made to bring together 8th grade 
teachers from the high school to meet with 6th and 7th grade teachers in planning a 
middle school. 

At the culmination of one/half of the projects analyzed, the teacher leader had 
findings or recommendations for the school board. Two school boards gave 
endorsements for application of middle school standards; another approved math 
curriculum changes. The research team of Miller and Nerbak used their findings to 
seek board approval for funding of additional science materials and equipment for 
the coming year. Guite acknowledged that other teachers were asking to do similar 
projects, but took a different approach to the issue of higher level approval: "When 
the number of involved teachers begins to hit the master schedule, we will have 
reached a critical point at which we will need to network possibly with parents and 
school board members." 
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. .hat the teacher/leader be able to articulate the 
goaVs of the acuon research project to me ^ ^ ^ 

JLrface. the activfe undersea during these promts may also gwe 

Wership. especially because these projects urvolve teachers before 

decisions are made lea ders were quite clear in 

In their personal assessment of leadersnw, 
Aeir relationship buildingwith administration: 

melr -„f„,n(.rvisors" (Blanchard, 1989). 

"A teacherAeader needs the support of supervisors t 

, d „ work at communicating with administrators and 

.^consciousoftiutrneedand 
ot Kers such as counselors and soctal workers^ ^ 
m ade every effort to keep the principal apposed. Heandotiter 

orevenshouldhappenne X tyear.^ o^ , ^ 

a neer coaching plan in my own school. Also, wi 

Z is^s sLfdevelopmen— as weU as me teache^ su. 

superintendent, and the school committee" (Domimc. 1990). 
Jarch.Severaiofthese^titeformofc.uestionna.resreg.dtngstudents 
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attitudes about school and classes. Dunn assessed student's understanding of the 
criteria for science fair projects. Downey used an instrument to detemune 
students' preferred learning styles in two classes; Brown used a self-concept 
inventory wi* four targeted students. Three of the researchers used the student 
survey instrument again at the end of the project after a treatment had been apphed 
as part of their evaluation. Miller followed the survey with student intemews. 

As mentioned above, students were directly targeted in several of the projects: 
receiving after-school support, raising student aspirations, improving 
understanding and attitudes towards science (3), improving learning for general 

students, and receiving integrated art instruction. 

An outcome of Courchesne's project was a student handbook related to 

intramural sports in the junior high school. 

Teachers 

•Teachers who lead leave their mark on teaching. By their presence and then- 
performance, they change how outer teachers think about, plan for, and conduct 
their work with students" (Little, 1988, p. 84). It was impor-ant in this study to 
see how these teacher leaders conducted their action research projects in relauon to 
other teachers. 

One-half of the researchers used a teacher survey as one of their initial mm, * 
,o gain baseline mfamation on current practice as weU as attitudes towards new 
practices. For Dominic, an assessment of over 150 teachers and administrators 
became the focal point of tire project. Lodge used the teacher survey for formattve 
evaluation at the half-way point of implementation of a new program; whereas. 
Dunn used the teacher survey after the science fair to provide summative evaluauon. 

Dominic and Dumas used a follow-up interview of teachers to confirm and 
elaborate on their analysis. Haskell and Miller both used an informal teacher 
interview only as their initial step in the project Lodge used the teacher interview at 
tine midpoint, and Downey used the interview as part of her final assessment 
A more active way of bringing the teachers into the project was to organize 
meetings around the problem under study (8). Most of these meetings were part of 
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regularly organized groups such as depanments or grade levels. Only two 
marchers, Foster and Courchesne organized new committees to deal with the 
more broad concerns of computers in elementary schools and intermural sports m a 
junior high school. Often these groups began to meet more often and have a more 
deUberative focus because of the study undertaken by the teacher leader. 

In Sutherland's project, die department chair became an active coUaborator with 
the researcher. In Dunn's study, the chair was a hindering force which reomred 
considerable attention from tire researcher. "Tlte chair was older and comfortable 
with current policies. Her will was very strong and overruled all outers. So 
change had to be made slowly by convincing first some supporters and then by 

convincing her" (Dunn, 1989). 

Courchesne's project dtecdy focused on faculty collaboration as an intended 
outcome. The topic of intramural sports was simply a vehicle to bring together 
faculty who otherwise would never have the opportunity; some were even known 
to be disgruntled or disaffected members of the faculty. 

Three of the researchers used peer coaching within their projects. Downey served 
as the peer coach to two teachers as they developed instructional strategies based in 
their students' learning styles. Haskell used peer coaching in the implementation 
phase of the integrated arts curriculum that she developed. Sutherland asked her 
colleagues who used cooperative learning to serve as her peer coach as she used 
this new strategy with her own students. In these studies as well as other 
described by Judith Warren Little (1988). "the picture that emerges from the 
findings belies the stereotype of the closed classroom door. The door opens, it 
appears, to colleagues and other observers who wUl neither waste die teacher' time 
nor insult the teacher's intelligence" ( p. 89-90). 

Staff development is one of the most common areas of teacher leadership. In 
her project, Foster Wined teachers in the use of the computer in curriculum and 
continued to give technical assistance. At tire end of her project, Sutherland and her 
colleague conducted a workshop for other teachers on cooperative learning. 
Haskell gave demonstration lessons in other teachers' classes as a staff 
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development technique. Blanchard brought in a teacher from another district to talk 
with his mam committee about using wriring strategies in math classes. Fryhng 
organized wining on cooperative learning for a group of teachers in her middle 

school. . a 

When assessing their growth in leadership, these teacher leaders were expanse 

in their remarks related to their colleagues. First, in the area of problem 
identification: 

"What had been on my mind for two years was also on the other teachers 
minds. I felt overwhelmed by the interest and support that so many staff members 

have shown" (Crane, 1989). 

-Ibe praedcum gave me the impetus and in many cases the authority to pursue a 
project needed over three years. People I worked with seemed anxious to have 
someone take the initiative to get a plan underway" (Foster, 1988). 

•1 have gained much more respect for the value and merit of group solutions to 
problems. I am committed to involving teachers in identifying a problem as well as 
planning and implementing solutions" (Miller, 1989). 

"When using action research, one should take more time to talk to the teachers 
about the proposal and what the teachers' needs are in relation to the proposal 
before beginning to work with them" (Downey, 1990). 

"Our science faculty is made up of many novice teachers who are not outspoken 
myself included. But drey were ready to initiate and investigate changes that could 
be made in the science department" (Dunn, 1989). 

As their work with other teachers progressed during the project, several teachers 
themselves changed their perspectives about their colleagues; 

'Th.sc teacher are very concerned about how their students learn and mil do 
everything drey can to ensure the success of their students. I did not believe tins 
before my project. I learned tb- tire professional relationship 1 was developtng 
with these colleagues and the mutual respect shown was more important than the 

peer coaching" (Downey, 1990). 

"I believe teachers just need someone to get a project started. They were wrlbng 

10 
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to do all the things I asked without hesitation. Previous stagnation has changed to 
an aura of growth and progressiveness. Many times we have perceptions of people 
[our colleagues] that are inaccurate. If given the chance, they can also be 
professional and wan many of the same things I do" (Sutherland, 1990). 

"I have experienced struggles to gain support of colleagues in order to try to 
persuade other members of the department to change their ideas. You have to start 
taJcing to get others to talk. The science department has become the most obvious 
group for sharing and communicating problems, ideas, and successes that I have 
seen in the school. They talk through lunch, as they walk down hallways, and 
before and after school. There have been problems with stubborn people in the 
department, but the others are learning to work together to win them ov<~" (Dunn, 
1989). 

During the projects, communication with fellow teachers was an important 

leadership strategy: 

"It was important to keep teachers constantly informed of my efforts. They 
were much more receptive to suggestions that they had for changes than from 
changes suggested in the literature" (Blanchard, 1989). 

"An atmosphere of communication needs to be established. In order for people 
to change their ideas they need to see that there are other ways of thinking and 
doing things. Then they can decide if changes should be made" (Dunn, 1989). 

"I often used one-on-one conversations to determine if I had support for a 
particular change. In the early stages, teachers do not want to voice their opinions 
in a grotm setting" (Blanchard, 1989). 

It was evident that they also realized that the communication is a two way 

process: 

"A common thread through my courses and into the project was communication. 
It is the leader's responsibility to see that the communication exists. I also learned 
the important of flexibility, changing when necessary not to inconvenience the 
regular teachers' activities after school" (Lodge, 1989). 

By the Qud of their project, many of the teacher leaders heard a responsive chord 
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from their colleagues: 

"Our project really motivated our colleagues; they seem appreciative of the work 

done" (Miller and Nerbak, 1939). 

"Within our own school some teachers were impressed by our project; others 
were unaware. I worried mat our project wou.d be considered 'special treatment.' 
1 now know that a majority of my colleagues recognize and appreciate the hard 
work of their fellows" (Guite, 1990). 

Curriculum t 

Approximately one-half of the projects were .elated to curriculum tn «s broaa 
definition as the design of both content and instructional strategies. It is interesung 
to note that none of me projects selected dealtwim the language arts cumculum 
specifically. The current emphasis on mam, science, and computer curriculum was 
evidenced in 30% of the projects. Foster, Guite, Haskell, as well as Miller and 
Nerbak actually created and implemented new curriculum. One-third of the 
researchers implemented new insmtctional methods. Teachers in approximately 
40% of the projects used pre/post instruments evaluating their new programs. 
Miller and Nerbak were tire only ones to use a control group design. 

•Teacher who are newly selected in potential leadership roles understand that the 
test of their worth will be in the classroom" (Little. 1988, p.91) Many of these 
teacher leaders measured their success in leadership in its relation to the classroom: 

"I saw improvement in my own classroom. I wish 1 had started earlier with 
cooperative learning so I could have seen more progress" (Sutherland, 1990). 

■This project was a success because I was able to help my colleagues to learn 
something which they can put to good use in the classroom. Both teachers connnue 
to ask for my advice" (Downey, 1990). 

"Connecting is still not easy. Yet, our work is so enriched by sharing, that it's 
my overriding recommendation that teachers find time, make time, demand time, to 
work together in whatever ways they feel will most enhance their interaction with 
students, iamconvincedthatoneofourfocusstudentsimprovedinhisweakest 
area because two teacher were able to diagnose his weakness, and then decide on a 
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course of action" (Guite, 1990). 



EamllS , -directly on ^relationship between sohool«ith 

Fryling'sprojectfocuseddirecuyon Guitea nd 

Yet only one spoke of this relationship parents as well. Prior 

^eshouldheconcemedabontonrconn ecnons^ ' 

1990). 

QUIT BfSOMrJ^ researc her conducts areview of 

^researchers used 
s^sand^^tional^o^ 

"lofU^.-w^ou^eofacti.resea.ch-^ 

1989) * • • of pHucational research. Previously, I 

.mvecertainlychanged^opnu^ofe^ ^ Myoi4y 

consider research for iu potennal to help provid 



. health aEency to provide better instruction in an without a cttofied art 

^twastheopponuni.to^et.swo^thape.wo^onas^ 

puzzlement in another state" (Haskell, 1989). 
Lodge andFryUngvisited other middle schools to get spectfte tnformauon on 

anendmesuttemiddleschoolconferer^andtheNewEnglandLeagtteofMtddle 

Schookconference. thecosmopo li,e view of themselves has 

For others at the end of tneu project, m* ^ * 

^^^^^^^^ 

K acher ,o swap classes to .earn more about what happens at each level of 
schooling" (Guite, 1990). 

frommyowndistrictandthroughoutthestate. I've presented preliminary findmg 
from my own <u engagement to 

to my colleagues at my elementary school. Already, P 

• c or the FOCUS educators' conference in March, 1W i 
talk about aspirations at the KXAJ& cauuuu 

(Brown, 1990). 

Learning About Leadership 
Remembering that this study asks how teacher .eadership might be promoted 
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should be "demonstrably linked to 

h.vese.n-.eseben^inO-^of*- ^. ^^.d.. 
pra ctie«m projeet to was more focused instruction in the 

******* 

inquiry, they ate ctea-mg pc ^leadership: 

— ^— — - 

product [the plan] seems much less .mpo 

now be applied to future problems. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

..Seeinginvestmentmapro^spread^ isarewardi „g 
• .ha, innut towards the attainment of a coram 
incorporating that inputtow ,,^^,1989) 
feeling and a useful learning expsnen K ^ ^ ^ ^ 

rr^^-os.wbo.see 
rewarding experiences of my teaching 

is 
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m develop new approaches to teaching difficult concepts. 

exhilarating experience" (D< ^' ^ K ^ ms \ y mentioned any 
speciftc plans for managing the addmon ^ ^ m ^ 

of effonplacesonunepracdcmg teacher. It m«s.b^ -B ,„ 

,h, teacher leader, authors are actually speaking 01 
liBraWre0 " ,he rilgivenareduced^hing^ino.deru.domanyof 
mentor teacher who may be given 



^^o.earntodea.widtd.eschedu.esa.tdanove— gsynthesisof 

information gathered" (Dunn, 1989). ^ ^ 

—t a^led^soWe. 
compensated by the obtaining of knowieag 

puzzlement of die project" (Haskell, 1989). ^ ^ ^ 

•Time constraints were always present, mixing 
senoolcommit.ee" (Miller and Nerbalc, 

"One must be prepared. My orgamzatton tmproved tun 
(Courchesne. 1989)^ ^ ^ ^ ^ for help . And 

••Leaders do no. have al. the answe 
,he leader mus. have .he organizational stalls to deal w 

simultaneously" (Lodge. 1989). probably quit 

••If I were .o do my projec. .he justice I feel .« deserves, 
myjobandco^so.e.yc.iacrane.198^ ^ 

Anodier neg.ec.ed are,, in me hterature .s the concept o ^ 

by many teachers who wan, to take me asks tha ^ ^ 

Oar* it is unfair to expect immediate success - every mno 

'♦As a relatively new teacher, I quiciuy icoi 



.evdandasscniveness.M.chofdKW^IdidinvoWcd^nganumberofnsks. 

Ksksareanintegralpartof the change process" (Fos.er.1988). 

-As part of my own professional grow*, I .earned how to use construct 
criticism" (Sutherland, 1990). 

\adership is neither s,atic nor ^.—n.b^ra^nannc a. d 
compiex-Itrequiresthecourageof conviction and the acceptance of rejecuon 



cdonwith 

teachers? Not Much. I wanted a shanng of ideas ana iocu 
she acknowledges that several teachers, one-by-one, have asked 



need more than one year. 

^ooftheresearchershavedrawnverydifferentconclusronswtthregard^, 

reprocess. Dumas funher says "I wouid no, change the 

p Jss of my action resea.h, hu, I wouid start with a smai. group who would be 

difficult." P***^"^*^^^*^^ 
1-Myro.ehadalwaysbeenasan activist. A few of us did it all. Themapn, 

of readiness and lackof basic awareness, not ,ack of professtonal concern. Nowl 
seechangeasaprocess. It [the forced me to view the ** P-essof 
change, radter than the isoiated part mat would affect me. In the short term .. 

anrac, others «, your cause; yet, U is less effective in the long .erm. 

These.eacherieadersgenuinelywan.tobethecaulysuforchange.Tbe.own 

personal growth during tire projeca has made .ha. a continuing prospec.: 

"jgainedseifconftdence. To make an impact on .heschooi in a personal way. 



am willing to take a chance and go out and pursue what they believe in. Teachers 
produce change when they step forward and take responsibility" (Sutherland, 
1990). 

"I have a professional obligation to assume a leadership role in our school, to 
serve as a model for other teachers and to work with them to enable us all to 
im prove instruction for every student. 1 can no longer foeus exclusive.y on my 
own professional development. Since I work in concert with others, our collective 
efforts determine the quality of education experienced by our students" (Domrmc, 

1990). , 

"1 have learned not to accept what is going on around my department as the 
rule'. 1 can question and change the way dungs are done. This was a revelanon!" 
(Dunn, 1989). 

"1 feel mat I have been, perhaps, a catalyst, in the sense that I have brought to 
me fotefron. of each teacher's mind the needs of children. This isn't anything new 
to them, yet I have tried to make this process as nonthreatening as possible. I 
wanted me teacher to fee. that they cou.d state how they really felt without being 
reprimanded. I asked them for their opinions and ideas. I think that this is crucial 
as it no longer is just my project but now it is also theirs" (Crane, 1989). 

This concept of sharing of ideas is probably the greatest contribution to the 
framework of education leadership brought about when .eachers truly participate in 
ieadership. There is new recognition that power itself can be shared. Itdoesnot 
diminish one for another to have it as well: 

-I cannot wait for someone else to do something. I must step forward and help 
other teacher appreciate and utilize die power within us all to bring about change" 
(Dominic, 1990). 

-We must allow others to take part as leader when they can" (Courchesne, 
1989). 
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School site teacher research projects are slowly becoming recognized as a bastc 
requirement of the current second wave of school reform. In a recent presematton 
at the American Educational Research Association, Lynne Miller (1990) agued that 
such research does not interfere with teaching, that, in fact the best teaching is on- 
going research, and as such it should become pan of the culture of a school. In the 
context Miller describes, teacher research has the power to take a teacher's craft 
knowledge and bring it to an explicit voice mat can inform daily classroom practtce 
and undergird effective staff development. Such study and research will nanrndly 
promote high quality process of evaluation of classroom practices, cumculum, 

student assessment and instruction partnerships. 

Within the forumof me Instructional leadership practicum. teacher leaders have 

been guided through a process of deliberation, experimentation, and reflecuon. 

And they have emerged as leaders. 

********* 

"A caterpillar can fly only after 
that magical cocoon stage has been completed. 
I have become an educational leader in my community, 

and it is equally difficult to explain 
the metamorphical stage through which I have passed. 
Taking wings is a bit scary at first. 
Looking back from new heights, 
it seems obvious just how necessary it has been to withdraw, 
to incubate, and let the world go by. 

Today, I view my work differently 
juid I feel great satisfaction in all I do. 
Is this how it feels to fly?" 



Barbara Brown, 1990 
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